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; OR MANY YEARS teachers and 
other friends of Latin have been on 
the defensive as they have watched 
the decline in Latin enrollment in 

both high schools and colleges. The same 

situation has confronted teachers of mod- 
ern languages. In the face of a strong swing 
toward the ‘‘practical’’ sciences and espe- 
cially the 
development which has been encouraged 


‘practical’ social sciences, a 
by high school and college administrators, 
all our efforts to vindicate the values of 
foreign language and literature study have 
been successful only as delaying tactics. 
We have steadily lost ground. And many 
of us now, however bravely we try to 
remain hopeful, feel that the war is deal- 
ing us a crushing defeat in this educational 
battle of ours. 

Such a feeling. however. is not justified. 
The fact is that the outlook for foreign 
language study was never brighter than it 
is today. 

The reason is that during the war the 
position of the United States in world 
affairs is demanding a great increase in 
the number of Americans able to deal ef- 
fectively with people all over the globe — 
and to deal effectively with them a thor- 
ough knowledge of many foreign lan- 
guages is an absolute requirement. We are 
realizing how shortsighted our neglect of 
foreign-language study has been, as we 
find ourselves without men and women 
equipped to understand the peoples with 
whom we are now engaged. Consequently, 
it the request of the War Department and 
the Department of State, accelerated pro- 
grams in a score of languages have been 
instituted by various colleges and univer- 
sities. This need will be even more critical 
when peace is made: for in the postwar 
world our former isolationism will be 
gone, whether we wish it or not, and as 
one of the leading world powers we shall 
have political, economic, scientific, and cul- 
tural contacts with the rest of the world 
on a scale beyond anything we have exper- 
‘enced in the past. 

There is every prospect, therefore, of 
some expansion of the foreign-language 
program in our colleges during the war, 
and of an enormous expansion of it after 


the war. It will be based, not only on the 
recognized values which we have always 
seen in such studies, but also on the very 
practical demands of the postwar world. 
In addition to the languages now gener- 
ally taught, for which there will certainly 
be no decreased demand, many new ones 
will have to be added in various colleges 
and universities. 

Changes will doubtless be made in the 


YOU CAN SERVE 
Very soon every teacher of Latin in the 
country will receive a copy of a pamphlet 
opinions of prominent men 
and women on the value of the classics in 


containing 


War-time curricula. In the present crisis 
which the humanities are facing, every 
teacher of the classics should hereby nom- 
inate himself or herself as a committee of 
one to see that this pamphlet is put into 
the hands of a superintendent of schools, 
an officer of a parents’ organization, or 
some other influential member of the com- 
munity. If you personally wish to serve 
the cause well, you may purchase extra 
copies of the pamphlet at cost (10 for 
40¢,. 25 for 75¢, 50 for $1.25) and 
distribute them where they will do the 
most good in your town. Vestra causa 
tota nostra est! 


methods of teaching, to meet these new 
needs. Learning from our present experi- 
ments, we shall probably accelerate the ele- 
mentary study, so that a working knowl- 
edge can be acquired much more rapidly 
than at present. Also learning from our 
present experience with regional or cul- 
tural institutes (as now established. for 
instance, at the University of California 
and Yale), we shall integrate more than 
we have in the past the language study 
with the geographical, historical, political. 
economic, and broadly cultural background 
of the people whose language is studied. 

So the teachers of modern languages 
may well be optimistic, and may gladly 
assume the offensive after so long a period 
of defense and defeatism. But we teachers 
of Latin may ask what part Latin can play 


in. such a program. Have we, too, any 
hope of taking the offensive? I think that 


we have, and that we should adopt such 
strategy now. 

The program indicated above is obvi- 
ously for the most part a college program. 
Only a few high schools will be able to 
expand their curriculum to include any 
of the new languages which our national 
future will require. How, then, can the 
high schools contribute to the renaissance 
of language study? The question is a 
clear challenge to teachers of Latin. High 
schools can and must prepare students of 
linguistic ability and aptitude to take spe- 
cialized study in college. There is no ma- 
terial equal to Latin for such basic lan- 
guage training. There is no subject which 
our high schools are better qualified to 
teach, in terms of tradition, text-books, 
and teachers. 

Here, 


strategic position. We shall be making a 


I am sure, we hold a strong 


fatal error if we do not map out our 
campaign with such strategy in mind, and 
take the offensive with conviction, enthu- 
siasm, and courage. 


If this is a sound analysis, how shall 
we proceed to carry gut our campaign? 
I suggest that members of the American 
Classical League make the detailed strategy 
a matter of urgent business. 


SUMMER COURSES FOR 
LATIN TEACHERS 


It has become customary to list in THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK projected summer 
courses of interest to teachers of the class- 
ics. The following list is by no means 
exhaustive, but it contains all the courses 
reported as this issue goes to press. In 
many institutions.a full summer semester 
has been created: in others the usual sum- 
mer session will be held; in still others 
both types of session will be operated si- 
multaneously. For further information on 
this point, and on dates, credits, fees, etc., 
persons interested may write directly to 
the college or university concerned. 


Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
—Roman Civilization (Lynch and Robin- 
son): Greek Non-dramatic Literature in 
English (Clough and Couch): Confer- 
ence, for honors students and those plan- 
ning to teach Latin or Greek (Staff): 
Xenophon (Lynch and Robinson) ; Plato 
and Aristophanes (Clough and Robin- 
son): Selections from Greek Authors 
(Lynch and Couch); Plautus and Ter- 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


GENERAL LIBRARY 
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ence (Clough and Robinson); Selections 
from Latin Authors (Lynch and Couch). 

Chicago, University of.— Terence 
(Boyer); Medieval Latin (Boyer); Sue- 
tonius (Boyer): Elementary Greek 
(Smith) ; Xenophon’s Hellenica (Smith) ; 
Informal Greek Course (Smith); Greek 
History, 470-404 B.C. (Larsen) ; Roman 
Empire (Larsen): Italic Archaeology 
(Johnson); Greek Art (Johnson) ; 
Archaic Greek Scultpure (Johnson). 

Colby College, Waterville, Maine.— 
Classical Civilization: Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome (Carr): Teaching of Language 
and Languages (Carr). 

Columbia  University.— Latin Prose 
Composition (Householder); Vergil and 
Ovid (Hadas); Caesar, Sallust, Nepos 
(Hadas); Advanced Latin Prose Com- 
position (Richards): Elementary Greek 
(Householder): Plato and Euripides 
(Householder) ; Homer (Richards); An- 
cient Politics and Society (Hadas) : Teach- 
ing of Latin in Secondary Schools (Sis- 
son). 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
—Teaching of Secondary School Latin 
(Glenn): Latin Literature in English 
(Glenn): one other course, arranged ac- 
cording to demand (Glenn): Greek 
courses to demand (Shaffer). 

Hunter College, New York City.— 
Beginning Latin (Bloch); Greek Civili- 
zation (Nachod): Hindustani II (Hoe- 
nigswald). 

Indiana University. — Elementary 
Latin; Latin for Pre-Medical Students: 
Medieval Latin Literature; Ovid, Meta- 
morphoses; Roman Religion: Selections 
from Latin Prose and Poetry: Elegiac 
Poetry; Roman Civilization and Culture. 


Iowa, University of.— Elementary 
Latin: Intermediate Latin (Nybakken) : 
Second Year Latin (Potter); Intermediate 
Latin (White): Elementary Greek: Greek 
and Roman Civilization; Euripides; Sci- 
entific and Medical Greek and Latin: Ro- 
man Drama (Nybakken): Second Year 
Latin: Greek and Latin Origins of Eng- 
lish Words: Survey of Roman Literature 
(Potter): Greek Drama in Translation: 
Silver Latin: Teaching Latin in the Sec- 
ondary School (White) ; Major Readings: 
Private Assignments (Staff). 


Johns Hopkins University.—Individ- 
ual work for graduate students (Robin- 
son). 

Michigan, University of.— Roman 
Comedy (Copley): Suetonius (Copley) : 
Catullus (Dunlap): Latin Writing 
(Meinecke) ; Teachers’ Course in Cicero 
(Meinecke): Pompeii: Its Life and Art 
(Dunlap) ; Special Problems in the Teach- 
ing of Latin (Dunham); Laboratory 
Course in Roman Antiquities (Peterson) : 
Advanced Laboratory Course in Roman 
Antiquities (Peterson) ; Beginners’ Course 
in Greek (Pearl); Intermediate Reading 
Course in Greek (Pearl); Greek Life 
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(Blake): Aeschylus: Prometheus (Bon- 
ner). 

Minnesota, University of.——Elemen- 
tary Latin, with “‘brush-up’’ work for 
those wishing to review Latin rapidly 
(Heller); Latin Prose Composition 
(Cram): Greek Mythology (Heller) : 
Teaching of High School Latin (Heller) : 
Greek and Latin Elements in English 
(Cram); Independent Reading (Cram) ; 
Graduate Seminar (Ogle). 

Montana State University.—Person- 
ally directed study in accordance with the 
student’s preparation and desires (Clark). 

New York University. — Latin and 
Greek in Current Use (Culley and Hay 
ward); A Language Institute, under the 
auspices of the Division of General Edu- 
cation, offering intensive courses in war 
languages — Arabic, Chinese, Czech, 
French, German, Icelandic, Japanese, Ma- 
lay. Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, and 
Turkish (Culley, Hettich, Kerns, and 
others). 

North Carolina, University of.— 
Archaeology and the Bible (Harland) : 
Greek Archaeology (or Art) (Harland) : 
Cicero for Graduate Students (Harrer) : 
Latin Seminar (Harrer): Thesis Course 
(Harrer); Comparative Literature 
(Epps): Greek Tragedy (Epps): Survey 
Course in Greek Literature (Comparative 
Literature) (Epps): Greek Epic (Epps) : 
Survey Course in Roman Literature (Com- 
parative Literature) (Sanders): Caesar 
(Sanders) ; Horace (Sanders). 

Northwestern University.— Teachers’ 
Training Course (Murley); Catullus 
(Murley); Lucretius (Murley); Inde- 
pendent Study, Latin (Staff): Independ- 
ent Study, Greek (Staff). 


Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.— Greek Literature in Trans- 
lation (Smith); Intensive Study of Cicero 
(Smith): Roman Architecture and Art 
(Little); Teaching of Latin (Smith) : 
Quintilian (Little): Thesis Writing 
(Little and Smith). 

Pittsburgh, University of.—Teaching 
of Latin; Latin Composition: History of 
Latin Literature: History of Greek Liter- 
ature: New Testament (Stinchcomb and 


Miller) . 


Saint Louis University, St. Louis, 
Mo.—Roman Private Life (Heithaus) : 
Special Undergraduate Reading Course 
(Staff) ; Special Graduate Reading Course 
(Staff): Greek Literature in English 
(Finch): Special Reading Courses in 
Greek (Staff); Research (Staff); Latin 
Hymnology (Kuhnmuench) ; Latin Liter- 
ature—Course I (Korfmacher) : Interpre- 
tation of Latin Prose (Kleist); Cicero's 
Letters (Finch): Seminar in Roman Sat- 
ire (Korfmacher) ; Special Graduate Work 
in Linguistics (Staff) ; Critical Periods of 
Ancient History (Finch) ; Conferences on 
the Teaching of Latin: four lecture-dis- 
cussion meetings, led by the staff; Latin 


Teachers’ Institute: two discussion-confer- 
ences, with appointed speakers to present 
phases of the problem at hand as a basis 
for group consideration. 

Southern California, University of. 
—Courses (not yet determined upon) by 
Dr. Ruth W. Brown and Dr. Hans N. 
von Koerber. 

Tennessee, University of.—Greek or 
Latin Etymology; Mythology; Advanced 
Reading in Latin (Moser). 

Texas, University of.—Teachers' 
Conference Course (Reinmuth);: Greek 
Tragedy for Graduates (Reinmuth) ; Ro 
man Novel: Petronius (Reinmuth); Ro- 
man Novel: Apuleius (Leon); Lucretius, 
for Graduates (Leon). 


Tufts College, Medford, Mass.—In- 
termediate Latin; Writers of the Augustan 
Age; Advanced Reading in Latin; Latin 
Literature in Translation; Classical Ele- 
ments in English: Elementary Greek: 
Homer and Herodotus: History of the 
Ancient World to the Death of Alexander; 
History of Rome. 

Utah, University of.—Medical Greek, 
for pre-medical students and others (Spil- 
man). 

Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Mich. — Elementary 
Latin: Cicero and Ovid: Roman Life 
(Kraft). 

Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio.— Greek Civilization and its 
Contributions to the Later World (Bill) ; 
Methods of Teaching a Foreign Language 
(De Sauzé) ; Comedies of Plautus (Bill). 

William and Mary, College of.— 
Materials and Methods in Secondary Latin 
(replacing the Institute on the Teaching of 
Latin): Elementary Greek: Prose and 
Poetry of the Roman Republic and Em 
pire; Graduate Course, probably in Satire 
or the Epic: Classical Civilization and Its 
Heritage. There is every intention of re- 
suming the sessions of the Institute when 
the war ends (Wagener). 

Wisconsin, University of.— Beginning 
Latin (Wallace): Vergil’s Eclogues and 
Georgics, and Horace (Wallace): Ad- 
vanced Reading in Latin (Wallace); Lu- 
cretius (Winspear): Vergil’s Aeneid VII- 
XII (Wallace): Seminar, Monumentum 
Ancyranum (Winspear) ; Greek according 
to demand (Staff). 


MATERIALS 


A delightful collection of modern Latin 
prose and verse, Latint Hodierni, has been 
published as a mimeographed booklet un- 
der the editorship of John K. Colby. Au- 
thors include Goodwin Beach, E. K. 
Rand, Payson S. Wild, Bert L. Taylor, 
and others, as well as the editor. Subjects 
range all the way from golf and radio to 
railroads, fishing, and the sex of a hippo- 
potamus! Included is the masterly cita- 
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tion of P. G. Wodehouse at the Oxford 
Encaenia in 1939, with the familiar char- 
acters appearing as ‘‘Psmintheus,”’ 
Clarens.”’ etc. The Societas Latine Scrib- 
entium, sponsor of the edition, offers it 
at 25¢ a copy. Persons interested may 
write John K. Colby at 143 Main St., 


Andover, Mass. 
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On April 3, 1943. the freshman and 
sophomore students of Barnard College. 
Columbia University. presented an adapta- 
tion of the ancient Panathenaga, festival 
of the goddess Athena. Features were the 
Panathenaic procession, the presentation of 
the peplos to Athena, a Greek prayer to 
the goddess, an original song, and various 
contests—in dancing, lyric poetry, discus- 
throwing, chariot-racing, torch-racing, etc. 
Winners were crowned with green chap- 
lets. The “‘Greek games,”’ dedicated to a 
different divinity each year, are a long- 
standing tradition at the college. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College will 
present on May 15, as its twenty-ninth 
performance of a play in Greek, the 
Electra of Sophocles. Students in the de- 
partment of Greek will play all of the 
roles. Dr. Mabel Kate Whiteside will di- 
rect the play, and Miss Eleanor Struppa 
will train the chorus. 


Wellesley College will present the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus in Greek with 
original music and masks Saturday after- 
noon, May 22, at 3:30 in the Hay Out- 
door Theater, or, in case of rain, in 
Alumnae Hall. The entire receipts will be 
given to the Greek War Relief Association. 
For information on tickets, etc., persons 
interested should write to Professor Helen 
H. Law, Department of Greek, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. 

At Indiana University a group of a 
dozen members of the faculty, represent- 


ing departments of Greek, Latin, English, 
Fine Arts, History, Classical Philology, 
Education, Library, and Philosophy, have 
met bi-weekly for the past three years 
to read and discuss the ancient Greek 
classics. Plato and Herodotus are the au- 
thors which have been read so far. Dr. 
Aubrey Diller. of the Department of 
Greek, has been most active in fostering 
this organization. 

The March, 1943, number of the Pres- 
ent Status News of the State of Texas 
contains news items, greetings from offi- 
cers of the state and regional classical 
Organizations, an article on the Texas 
State Junior Classical League, a useful 
article headed ‘Vocational Guidance in 
Latin Classes,’ and a reprint of Dorothy 
Thompson's “On the Value of Useless 
Knowledge.” 

Mrs. Bernice Schultz Engle, of Central 
High School, Omaha. Nebraska, makes 
unusual use of her classical knowledge. 
She was invited to read her paper on 
“The Amazons in Ancient Greece’ be- 
fore the Chicago Psychoanalytic Society; 
and so interested were the Chicago psy- 
chiatrists and physicians that the paper 
was published in full in The Psycho- 
analytic Quarterly for October, 1942 
(XI, No. 4), 512-554. The paper, a 
well documented and thoughtful study, 
presents a rationalistic theory as to the 
identity of the mysterious women war- 
riors of Greek legend. 


“The Future of the Humanities,’ by 
W. A. Neilson, editor-in-chief of the 
Merriam-Webster dictionaries, in Harper's 
Magazine for March, 1943, 388-391, is 
challenging to classicists. 

Vv Ww 
THE INDIANAPOLIS 
MEETING 


The summer meeting of the American 
Classical League, scheduled for Indianapo- 
lis, has been cancelled because of war-time 


transportation conditions. 
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This department is designed as a clearing-house 


of ideas for classroom teachers Teachers of Latin 
and Greek are invited to send in any ideas, sug- 
gestions, or teaching devices which they have found 
to be helpful. 


LATIN FOR THE ARMY 

Mr. Jacob Mann, of Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., sends in a letter written 
to him by an aviation cadet in the VU. S. 
Army Air Force. The letter is as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Mann: In your last letter 
you asked me whether my Latin education 
had helped me get my appointment as 
aviation cadet in the U. S. Army Air 
Force. Well, your answer is yes! In fact, 
it is an emphatic yes! 

“You see, in my taking of the mental 
exam., the fluent knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language is needed. Although I had 
learned most of my English in English 
classes, I couldn’t possibly have covered 
all of Webster. There's where Latin came 
in. Although I've been sworn not to re- 
veal the details or contents of the Admis- 
sion Test. the fact that a knowledge of 
English was primary is apparent. With 
my knowledge of Latin, taught so ably 
by Mr. Gross and you, with the other 
teachers, I was able to break down many 
a word into its Latin sources. 


“This letter is a word of advice to 
all students who hope to become pilots, 
navigators, or bombardiers. Latin is vital. 
In our recent classification test, again Latin 
played the same important role as it had 
previously. Tell the students, from one 
who knows the hard way, that Latin will 
help in many of their future undertak- 
ings.” 

Mr. Mann will furnish the name of the 
writer of the letter upon request. 

Other teachers of Latin have had simi- 
lar letters and statements from their form- 
er students; in fact, one officer wrote to 
his Latin teacher that for him, personally, 
the only high school subject which had 
been really practical had been Latin, for it 
had enabled him to pass the tests which 
had admitted him to the officers’ training 
course! 

MYTHOLOGY GOES TO WAR 

Miss Carrie McDonald, of the Wind- 
ham High School, Willimantic, Conn., 
has sent in a letter from one of her fo mer 
pupils, Lt. Philip Chasen, of Camp Bland- 
ing, Florida. He writes: 

“We have just returned from a hike 
and bivouac of a week’s duration. This 
is the first opportunity we've had to have 
the men out late at night to conduct train- 
ing. The Florida skies are bright and 
starry; and so our company commander 


one night appointed me to conduct a class 
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in celestial navigation. I had a couple of 
hours to spare before the stars came out, 
so I sat down and started to think. I 
could tell the men how to take an azimuth 
on a star and follow that if they had a 
compass. I could tell them how to find 
the North Star by the Big Dipper. I could 
tell them to pick a cluster of stars and 
guide on them, and demonstrate what I 
meant. But what could I tell them to make 
it interesting, and also keep it educational? 
Then my mind wandered back to my 
Latin class. That was it! I would point 
out the constellations and tell the men 
some of the stories connected with them. 
And that’s what I did. The men heard 
of Jupiter, Venus, Cassiopeia, Orion and 
his belt, Pegasus, etc. The company com- 
mander was very well pleased, and asked 
me where I had learned all that, so I 
told him I learned it in Latin class. Al- 
though you may have thought I was 
asleep most of the time, I was really at- 
tentive, and was absorbing knowledge in 
my own fashion! Of course I could not 
remember all the star stories: could you 
tell me the name of the book you used, 
so that I may get it and have it for fu- 
ture use?” 
WORD STUDY TODAY 

Miss Charlotte Sternberg, of the Julia 
Richman High School, New York City, 
writes: 

“Derivation and word study are of 
prime importance today, as always. What 
used to be a handicap in Latin vocabulary 
is now, unfortunately, something of an 
asset —— namely, that so many of the 
terms are military. They used to be en- 
tirely outside the pupils’ experience and 
interest, and the pupils used to complain 
about the fact, too. Now words like 
induction and conscription are vital to 
every pupil in the class. From our first- 
year vocabulary others come to mind at 
random — terrain, pontoon, belligerent. 
All the ranks of the army from corporal 
to general are derived from first-year Latin 
words. Pupils like to acquire new and — 
to them —strange English words. When 
we have pulcher, and I write pulchritu- 
dinous on the board and say, ‘Hedy 
Lamarr is pulchritudinous,’ they enjoy 
that. When valeo occurred in the vocabu- 
lary, they were introduced to valetudinar- 
tan; and when that was the fifty-dollar- 
word on a quiz program a week or two 
later, there was some little excitement. If 
automobile is given as a derivative of 
moveo, I always point out that it is a 
hybrid word, and should properly be 
ipsemobile or suimobile—which makes the 
class giggle.” 

WAR SERVICE 

Mrs. Mildred Gilpin, of the Tolleston 
School, Gary, Indiana, writes: 

“‘Members of the Tolleston Latin Club 
act as literary ‘fratres’ and ‘sorores’ to all 
of the Tolleston alumni serving in the 
armed forces. Each month, the service 
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man is sent a letter filled with school and 
city news. The school newspaper, the 
Tolly-Times, is also addressed and mailed 
to service men by Latin students. 

“In this activity, the students have the 
satisfaction of working for their country 
—'pro patria.’ Caesar's campaigns take 
on added meaning as letters from camps 
at home and abroad come in and are 
read.”’ 

A LATIN TROPHY 

Miss Gertrude J. Oppelt, of South Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, writes: 

“Our principal, R. Nelson Snider, has 
presented to our Foreign Language De- 
partment a trophy. the purpose of which 
is to honor permanently each pupil in 
junior and senior Latin who reads one 
thousand lines of Latin in addition to the 
regular class room work, and translates it 
satisfactorily to his teacher. The trophy is 
known as the R. Nelson Snider One 
Thousand Line Latin Trophy. Upon it is 
engraved the name of each pupil who 
qualifies, and his year. Six students have 
qualified this year, and several others are 
working on the project. Two students of 
the six have actually read two thousand 
lines each. The material read is from the 
Latin Bible, Nepos, Ovid, the last six 
books of the Aeneid, Cicero’s Manilian 
Law oration, and Cicero’s letters. Local 
newspapers have shown much interest in 
the trophy. and one of them published a 
picture of the six students, with the 
trophy, in the rotogravure section. Our 
pupils are thrilled, and our Latin teachers 
are trying to conceal their pride!”’ 


FROM THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY 


Translated by L. R. SHERO 
Swarthmore College 
“SPICULA QUOT NOSTRO PECTORI 
AMOR” (vy, 198) 


FIXIT 


Helidora’s dainty sandal, 
Timo’s softly curling hair, 

Darling Demo’s scent-drenched doorway, 
Anticleia’s smile so fair, 


Dorothy’s freshly blooming garland— 
These conclusive witness bear: 
Love has no arrows left in his quiver— 
Look at my heart! They all are there. 
—DMeleager. 


THE HEART'S FOLLY (xii, 80) 
You see, my doleful weeping heart, 
Inflamed again is that cruel sore 
Which seemed about to heal. No, no! 
I beg, in Zeus’s name, no more 
Like one insane stir up the fire 
That ‘mid the ashes smouldering lay. 
Love's slave, you can’t escape: he'll seize 
And brand you as a runaway. 


—Meleager. 
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VERSE WRITING CONTEST-— 
RESULTS 


COLLEGE DIVISION 
FIRST PLACE-LATIN 


AD NEPOTEM 


By RALPH KUEHNER 
Josephinum College, Worthington, Ohio 


(Rev. Leonard J. Fick, Professor of Latin) 


(NOTI The verse form here is the Second 
Asclepiadean. ) 
Noli quaerere res, nepos, 
Quas di non tibi dant, nam cupere illa erit 
Certe non placitum deis 


Horumque auxilium non dabitur tibi. 


Nare per gelidum aera 
Magnus Daedalus et filius Icarus 
Temptavere, sed Icarus 


De caelo cecidit fluctisonum in mare. 


Et hasta et lituo fuit 
Misenus celeber; qui insipiens deos 
Temptavit lituo; proin 


Triton mersit eum sub vada spumea. 


Talia eveniunt viris 
Stultis qui leviter despiciunt deos. 
Ergo sic age, mi nepos, 


Ut percellere te non statuant dei. 


FIRST PLACE-ENGLISH 
LITTLE STAR 


By EDWARD F. O'SHEA 
St. Isaac Jogues’ College, Wernersville, Pa 
(Rev. John P. Carroll, S.J., Professor of Latin) 


I never knew before that stars could cry. 


Can nodding helmet-plumes arouse 
those tears, 


Or flashing bronze alone inspire such 


fears? 
Then I will doff them. See! Now will you 
dry 
The star-drops from your eyes and just 
once try 
To laugh? Andromache, our son ap- 
pears 
To know the things we say! His tiny 
ears 
Have heard. He will remember — should 
we die! 


Come, now, my son, one loving, last 
embrace 
Before I hurry off to fight — your foe. 
Come, let me look into a starlet’s face 
And make my prayer to Zeus before I 
go: 
“God of the gods! Protect this star — my 
race — 


And greater than his father let him 


grow! 
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; HONORABLE MENTION 
AD AMICUM 


A By FRANCISCO J. CABRERA 
University of Notre Dame 


(Bro. Edmund Hunt, C.S.C., Professor of 


Classical Civilization) 


Non maris semper tumidae procellae 

Litus infesto quatiunt tumultu, 

Nec redundantes gravis imber usque 
Manat in agros. 


Quae tegit valles hiemis pruina 

Detegit rursum; neque Phoebus ora 

Occulit longum nec adusta semper 
Gramina pallent. 


Saeva quae te nunc premit, Aule, cura, 

Anxium linquens animum, diebus 

Decidet lapsis, suberuntque vano 
Gaudia questu. 


Nil diu laevum stetit aut secundum: 

Omnia invisus sibi poscit Orcus, 

Remque pes omnem terit inquietus 
Labilis aevi. 


Attulit casus sibi quisque secum 
comitante luctu 
Et Salus et Pax animos eosdem 


Saepe solamen; 
Saepe revisunt. 


Lubricae motus sapieater ipse 

Vince fortunae dubios ferendo: 

Dura sors collum facilis rebelle 
Subjicit usu. 


HOMER 


By FRANCIS R. FARRELI 
St. Isaac Jogues’ College. Wernersville, Pa 
(Rev. John P. Carroll, S.J., Professor of Latin) 


Just as an oasis, when someone strays 
Upon the desert sands, answers the plea 
For rest and shade beneath a spreading 

tree, 

And offers 

ways; 


strength to travel on new 


Just as a beacon, with its lambent rays 
Shines forth upon the rough, uncertain 
sea 
And leads to harbor those who wearily 
Have plowed the storm-tossed deep for 


many days; 


So too with beauty’s banner in his hand, 

The bard of ancient Greece has drawn 
us all 

From out the irking dullness of our 
age. 

And having rested in his pleasant land, 
We too can march in answer to his call, 
Trumpeting forth from every blind- 

writ page. 
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WINGED VICTORY OF 
SAMOTHRACE 


By ALICE GODARD 
Macmurray College, Jacksonville, Ill 
(Mary Johnston, Professor of Latin) 


Child of an unknown heart and hand, 
Born in the past in a far-off land, 
Turned to the wind, unmindful of foe, 


We will follow wherever you go. 


Free as the waves and the winds are free, 

Strong with the vigor of hilltop tree 

That scorns the hollow, 

Lead where you will while the winds rush 
after, 

Call us to tears or invoke our laughter — 

Wherever you lead, we follow. 


SUPERBIA VICTA 
By JOHN J. SCHNEIDER 
St. Isaac Jogues’ College, Wernersville, Pa 
(Rev. John P. Carroll, S.J., Professor of Latin) 
Caecus superbum deposuit Creon 
Sero furorem iamque doloribus 
Percussus infandis sonantes 
Conqueritur puerum per aedes; 


Carus quod Haemon, non timidus mori 
Si forte sponsam visat amabilem, 
Mucrone destricto, cruorem 
Morte fera calidum profudit. 


At nunc inanes sunt lacrimae patris; 
Nam pervicacem di propere virum 
Sectantur et vitare poenas 
Arripiunt meritas conantem. 


ANABASIS IV. 2. 20-21 


By EDWARD CANNAN 
University of Texas 
(W. J. Battle, Professor of Classical Languages 
and Literatures) 
“When they had left the crest of the hill, 
The enemy rolled down stones, 
So that the leg of one man was broken, 
And the squire of Xenophon, who bore 
his shield, 
Ran away in his fright. 
Then Eurylochus the hoplite, 
A man of Lusi in Arcadia, 
Ran to him, and, holding his shield to 
shelter both, 
Got safely away to where the men were 
drawn up.” 
* * * 
Eurylochus of Lusi, 
Whose name, but for the chance 
Of a squire’s fright, and the admiration 
of your commander, 
Might now be embodied but in a speck 
of dust, 
Glinting in a grey spider's web 
Under the strong sun of Arcady, 
I would your shield gleamed in our lines 
today, 
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And your strong arm tensed yet against 
its strapping. 

For many rocks have fallen, and the legs 
of many are broken, 

And the squires have all run away, 

So that we stand exposed, 

But not merely to the spite of the wild 
Carduchian; 

For now the commander, the soldier, the 
camp-follower, 

Even he who stands next us in the ranks. 

May be, perhaps, blood-bitter enemy, 

And, if not, fearing the same of us, 

He shrinks away from our right, the 
side bare of shield, 

No longer fearing, but hoping the 
enemy's missile 

May strike there, and put an end to the 
rankling fear 

That bristles now between man and fel- 
low man. 

If only you, Eurylochus, could stand 
again in the fore-front of battle, 
And show this latter age, destitute of 

nobility, 
How it is not the dashing of the lance, 
the swing of the sword blade, 
Nor the death-cry of the adversary 
That imports the common effort of men, 
But the strong shelter of a shield in time 


of trouble, 
And the arm of a friend to overstretch 
it! 


HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 
FIRST PLACE-LATIN 


IUPPITER 


By CATHERINE MICHAELIS 
Northern High School, Detroit, Mich 
(Miss May Zinck, Latin Teacher) 


Iuppiter aethere regnat caelicolas homines- 
que; 

Cum Iunone beatus in ambrosia regione 

Vivit, iustitiaeque dator ductorque deorum 
est. 

Fulmine terret eos qui temptant impia 
facta. 


FIRST PLACE-ENGLISH 4 


PYGMALION SPEAKS 
By JOANNE BALLARD TURNER i 
J. M. Atherton High School, Louisville, Kentucky : 
(Miss Mary Stewart Duerson, Latin Teacher) oe 
To you, my life, my love, my own, ; 
The silver song I have created, flown . 
From the depths of my soul's passion; ca 
It is not life I give you, power to move. aa 
There is within this bursting heart but 
love — 
This heart that was, without you, ashen. . 
The purple wings of death seemed too 
soon near; 
My days were all so cold. And dried and 
sere 
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The apples withered on the trees. 

There was no scarlet then, no gold and 
green, 

No laughing rain to drop its silver screen, 


And silence stalked the winter seas. 


And then you came, a mass of mocking 
stone 

From whose cold, soulless depths I fash- 
ioned one 

That flamed my numbness into being. 

For though that heart is dumb to pain 
and bliss, 

Those perfect lips too harsh and chill to 
kiss, 


Those welling eyes so all-unseeing. 


Yet in my soul are eagerness and yearning 

To kiss the feet that scorch me by their 
spurning, 

That strain from bondage, long to fly; 

For love of you, my heart, I cannot 
breathe; 

My senses reel, and in a maelstrom seethe: 


Then shall I, for an image, die? 


HONORABLE MENTION 
DIDO TO AENEAS 


By BARBARA FERRELL 
Westlake School for Girls, Los Angeles, Cal 
(Miss Gail Allen Burnett, Latin Teacher) 

Aeneas, we two have echoed life’s laughter 
In the sun, 
And walked together, whispering hopeless 

dreams 
Into the naked silence of the woods, 


When day was done. 


When you were gone I flung my paltry 
arms 

About a brier, 

And weeping shrieked my hollow curses 

To the empty faces of the stars, 

And clutched my pyre. 


I spat upon the crackling leaves and smote 

The fallen oak, 

And vowed I would avenge my anguished 
soul 

When my tormented body as a wraith 


Would rise from smoke! 


Let Pluto cast my blighted soul released 

From Acheron’s path 

To haunt and damn the blood of you I 
loved, 

Until for you a crushing death shall take 

Away my wrath. 


THE 
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TONE POEM 


By BARBARA THOMSON 
Westover School, Middlebury, Conn 
(Miss Elizabeth A. Cushman, Latin Teacher) 


Rome. . 

You have seen endless years, 

Men with dreams, and laughed at them; 

Have watched each summer come 

Frightened, creep in child-like with her 
sudden 

Gentle tears, and sun-warmed 

Laughter; 

Yet also, lonely, have seen winter come, 
dark, 

And felt her soft white mantle fall upon 


Your ancient face. 


TOR 

Have watched fools come and go, rule and 
beg; 

Have held strong and patient 

Through endless wars the same. 

And in your time-worn streets 

Are flung 

The grey, forgotten ashes, and the 

Hollow echoes from the songs 

Of those 


Kingdoms which were to last forever. 


TO CICERO 


By DOROFHY THOMPSON 
Hockaday School for Girls, Dallas, Texas 
(Miss Marguerite B. Grow, Latin Teacher) 


Thou savior of a weakened, crumbling 
world 

Oppressed by many mad and ruthless 
foes, 

On persons innocent of danger hurled 

The mighty force of thine undying prose. 

Though not in heavy armor proudly 
dressed, 

The first in toga thou becam’st to save 

Thy noble Rome, with many treasures 
blest, 

From traitors bound her beauties to en- 
slave. 

Thy words have lived for these two thous- 
and years, 

Great orator with silver tongue endowed, 

With such reality that one who hears 

Himself is moved to wrath against that 
crowd. 

But who am I to praise with un- 
skilled pen 


The greatest orator of Roman men? 
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BOOK “NOTES 


Note—Books reviewed here are not sold by the 
American Classical League. Persons interested in 
them should communicate directly with the pub- 
lishers Only books already published, and only 
books which have been sent in specifically for review 
are mentioned in this department. 


Latin and the Romans: Book Two. By 
Thornton Jenkins and Anthony Pelzer 
Wagener. Boston: Ginn 6 Co., 1942. 


This second book of the 


Pp. xvi+585. 
“Latin and 
the Romans” series closely resembles the 
first book in the arrangement of teaching 
material, though not in outward appear- 
ance. The cover of Book Two is much 
more attractive than that of Book One. 
The material in Book Two is divided into 
seventy ‘‘lessons,”’ and these in turn are 
grouped into five topical “‘units,”’ namely: 
“Unit I, The Coming of the Trojan An- 
cestors of the Romans to Italy’’ (the story 
of the Aeneid): “Unit I], The Building 
of the Roman State’’ 
“Unit III, Rome's Early Foreign 
Wars’ (the story of the First and Second 
Punic Wars); “Unit IV, Great Leaders 
of the Republic’ (Flaminius, Cato, the 


(traditions of early 
Rome) ; 


Gracchi, Marius, Sulla, and Pompey) ; 
“Unit V, The Creation of a Roman 
Province” (selections from Caesar's Gallic 
War). 


Each lesson in Unit I consists of a 
Latin passage, notes on the passage (chief - 
ly devoted to new words), grammar exer- 
cises, and a review list of first-year words 
which have appeared in the passage. The 
review list for Lesson I contains 153 
words. 

The typical lesson in Units II-V con- 
tains, in addition to the sections just men- 
tioned, a lesson vocabulary, a short Eng- 
lish essay on Roman background, and a 
supplementary Latin story with explana- 
tory notes and comprehension questions 
on the supplementary story. This story, 
in many cases, has no connection with the 
regular Latin reading in its lesson or with 
the general theme of its unit. For example, 
the regular Latin reading in Lessons 31- 
51 is the story of Caesar’s campaigns 
against the Helvetians, Ariovistus, and the 
Belgians, while the supplementary stories 
are about the Argonautic expedition. 


The book is equipped with the usual 
grammatical appendix, general vocabu- 
laries, and index. There are also six pages 
of ‘‘additional exercises,"’ which the teach- 
er may use to supplement the practice in 
writing Latin provided in the regular les- 
sons. 

The illustrations in the book maintain 
the high standard established in Book One 
of the series. There is a total of 133 pic- 
tures, sixteen of them full-page. One pic- 
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ure, the frontispiece, is in colors. There 
ire also twelve maps. 

In one respect the typography of Book 
[wo is less satisfactory than that of Book 
Yne. The lines of the Latin text in Book 
[wo are not so widely spaced as in Book 
Yne, and are, therefore, not so easily 


followed. —W. L. C. 


[he Contribution of Greek to English. 
with Special Attention to Medical and 
Other Scientific Terms. By Charles 
Barrett Brown. Nashville, Tenn.: Van- 
derbilt University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xiii +310. $2.50. 

The author of this study has for many 
years taught a highly successful course in 
semantics and etymology at Vanderbilt 
University, and the book is an outgrowth 
of the work of that course. After a “‘Fore- 
word” and a ‘“‘Preface.”’ the book is di- 
vided into five major sections, under the 
headings ““The Letters A-D.”’ Let- 
ters E-K,”’ ‘‘The Letters L-O,”’ ‘The Let- 
ters P-R,’’ and ‘‘The Letters S-Z.’’ In 
each of these divisions there is first a brief 
discussion of the origin of the letters of 
the alphabet involved, then an alphabetical 
list of Greek words (in English letters), 
with representative English derivatives list- 
ed and defined under each. 

Naturally, no two persons interested 
in such a collection of derivatives would 
agree upon either content or method of 
presentation; and what this reviewer may 
question or protest might please another. 
It is with this in mind that one notes 
such points as the following: The author 
refers to the Shorter Oxford Dictionary 
among such lesser sources as Webster's Dic- 
tionary; one wonders why the unabridged 
New English Dictionary was not the 
prime source for etymology. Repeatedly 
the author lists as separate entries such 
words as angellein and angelos, archatos, 
arche, archon, and archos, ballein and 
bolis, etc. ““Two"’ is represented by duo 
(sic) and dyas. Eidos and -chrome are 
called suffixes, with no qualification. Sev- 
eral Hebrew words (Akeldama, etc.) are 
listed among the Greek words. Proscentum 
is defined as “‘In the ancient theatre, the 
stage.’’ Christos is defined as ‘‘annointed”’ 
(sic). The letter L is said to have come 
“through Latin from an inverted Greek 
Lambda, which derives from Phoenician 
Lamed.” 

One might go on indefinitely with such 
questionable details. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, that the book is convenient in size 
(infinitely more so than Smock, of 
course), the definitions are good, and 
many of the derivatives are highly inter- 
esting. This reviewer was particularly in- 
trigued to learn, for instance, that “‘Ku 
Klux”’ is a derivative of kyklos. Certainly 
students will find in the work much that 
is fascinating. —L. B. L. 


Les Fleurs du Bon. By Eustratios J. 
Theophilakis-Lumas. New York: Pri- 
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vately printed, 1942. Pp. 83. Address 
the author at 209 East 40th St., New 
York City. 


This somewhat esoteric little volume, 
partly prose, but mostly blank verse, con- 
tains much that will stir a response in 
the mind of the classicist. In it the names 
of Pygmalion, Urania, the Muses, the 
Delphic oracle, Nereids, Eurydice, the 
phoenix, and Tantalus move serenely 
among references to Buda-Pest, Arizona, 
Valhalla, India, and Cathay. Much of the 
verse, the author tells us, was written 
originally in ‘‘Neo-Greek.”’ 

—L. B. L. 


American Classical 
League 
Service Bureau 


‘DOROTHY ‘PARK LATTA, ‘Director 


N.B. Do not send cash through the mails. If you 
send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill your order 
until the lost cash is replaced. Please send stamps, 
money orders or checks (with a 5c bank service 
charge added) made out to the American Classical 
League, In these times all of us are being asked to 
pay cash for our purchases. If you must defer pay- 
ment, please pay within 30 days. In complying with 
these requests you will help the League and its 
Service Bureau immeasurably. 

Please order all material from the Amer- 
ican Classical League Service Bureau, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Service Bureau has the following 
new mimeographed items for sale. 


594. Caesar for Military Training in 
Strategy. Also suggestions for 
teaching Cicero and Vergil in war- 
time. By George A. Land, New- 
ton High School, Newtonville, 
Mass. 10¢ 

595. Ancient and Modern Languages in 
Wartime. For the bulletin board. 
5¢ 

At this time of the year requests come 
in for gifts or prizes for pupils. The fol- 
lowing suggestions may fill this need. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIZES OR GIFTS 

Vergiliana. By G. M. Whicher. This 
charming volume contains letters sup- 
posed to have been written to Pliny the 
Younger. These letters, written in infor- 
mal English verse, are on the topics of 
the life and works of Vergil. Price, 75¢. 
The Story of Writing and Languages. 
A clear account of the history of language 
for pupils ten to fourteen years old. II- 
lustrated. List price, $1.00; our price, 
59¢. 
The Age of Fable. By Thomas Bulfinch. 
Prepares the student by means of the text 
and illustrations to interpret and enjoy 
the works of the masters of art as well 
as the classical allusions in our modern 
literature. Illustrated. List price, $1.75; 
our price, $1.00. 
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Word Ancestry. A _ collection of brief 
sketches of the origins of many commonly 
used words, written in interesting, non- 
technical language by Mr. Willis A. Ellis, 
formerly chief proofreader for the Chicago 
Daily News. Price, 15¢; 10 or more, 
12¢ each. 


A Latin Birthday Book. By Marguerite 
Kretschmer. Carefully selected quotations 
in prose and verse for every day of the 
year, from Vergil, Horace, Cicero, Sen- 
eca, Dionysius Cato, and others. Both Ro- 
man and modern dating throughout. Blank 
spaces for signatures. Full translation of 
quotations on the reverse of the pages. 
Attractively bound in cloth, light blue 
with silver lettering. Price, $1.25. 
Canemus. By Julia B. Wood. In two 
parts, “Group and “‘Group II.’’ Both 
contain Latin songs or translations of 
Latin songs with music. Several have mu- 
sical settings composed by Miss Wood. In 
addition to the songs in “‘Group II,”’ 
there is information on ancient music, 
rhythm, and verse, and an extensive bibli- 
ography on the music of the Greeks and 
Romans. Price, Group I, 35¢; Group II, 
70¢: $1.00 for the two. 

Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series. 
Individual books in this series make ex- 
cellent prize awards. Send for a complete 
list. Prices range from $1.40 to $1.70. 
Card Game—The Game of Famous Ro- 
mans. Useful for learning Roman legends 
and history. May be played by from two 


to ten persons at a time. Contains 144 
cards and an instruction booklet. Price, 

Certificate of Award. An attractive cer- 
tificate approximately 5”x7” to present to 
outstanding pupils for excellence in Latin. 
Inside two elaborate borders is printed 
magna cum laude with space for the pu- 
pil’s name beneath, and “‘has this day been 
cited for excellence in Latin,’’ with space 
below for the principal’s signature, the 
teacher's signature, and the date. Color 
printing in green, brown, black. Price, 12 
for $1.00; 154 each. 

Bookplates. 1. A  Vergilian bookplate 
with the head of Vergil and an appro- 
priate Latin quotation. Printed in brown 
and green. 2. Another design with 
Athena's owl above a scroll with a Latin 
quotation. Printed in red and black on 
parchment. Prices for either, 25 for 60¢: 
50 for $1.00: 100 for $1.75. 


For Junior Classical League Honor Stu- 
dents — Junior Classical League Honor 
Awards. A specially designed sterling sil- 
ver J C L key with space on the back 
for engraving. This award is intended as 
a mark of recognition for high scholastic 
standing or for meritorious service to the 
chapter. Orders must bear the teacher's 
signature. Price, $2.00. 


Greek and Roman Coins. 3 tetradrachms 
of Ptolemy I, $3.50 each: 2 tetradrachms 
of Ptolemy I, $1.50 each; 3 tetradrachms 
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of Alexander III, $1 each; 3 tetradrachms 
of Alexander III, $2 each; 7 drachmas 
of Alexander III, 50¢ each: 10 drachmas 
of Alexander III, $1 each; denarii as fol- 
lows—1 of Trajan, 75¢; 2 of Decius, 75¢ 
each: 2 of Faustina Senior, 50¢ each; 
8 of Faustina Junior, 75¢ each: 2 of 
Caracalla, head as a boy, 75¢ each: 4 of 
Caracalla, head as a youth, 75¢ each: 1 of 
Caracalla, bearded head, 75¢: 7 of Geta, 
boyish head, 75¢ each: 1 of Geta, head as 
young man, 75¢: 5 of Maximinus I, 75¢ 
each. 


Vergilian Medal. A large bronze medal, 
84” in diameter, for hanging in the class- 
room. It has on it the head of Vergil, 
taken from an ancient manuscript, model- 
led by Thomas K. Jones, famous Ameri- 
can sculptor, for the Vergilian Bimillen- 
nium. Only one left; former price, $20; 
now $5. 


MAY DAY OR SPRING FESTIVALS 
592. Some Suggestions for May Day or 
Spring Festivals. 10¢ 


vw 
INDEX TO VOLUME XX 
I. Titles 


Activities of the Junior Classical League 
(Latta), 13; Ad Arma (Ullman), 68: 
Aeneid is Contemporary History, The 
(Agard), 48: ‘‘Alea Damnosa” (Shero). 
27; America the Beautiful (DeGraff), 1: 
American Classical League — Reports of 
Officers, 6: American Classical League 
Service Bureau, 10, 22, 31. 41, 52, 62, 
75, 83: Ancient and a Modern Prophecy 
Concerning the Capture of a City, An 
(McCartney), 4; Announcement, 2: An- 
other Inscription (Augustine), 72: At- 
tempt to Restrict the Meaning of ‘‘Dilapi- 
dated,” The (McCartney): Believe Me 
If All Those Endearing Young Charms 
(Hodgman), 45; Birthday, A, 67: Book 
31, 40, 51, 61,. 74, 82: 
Caesar's ‘‘Maginot Line’ (Guenther), 28: 
Call for Summer Courses, 33: Carols 
(Dean) , 27; Choriambic Lines (Thomas) , 
59: Christmas Assembly (Dolores), 27: 
Christmas Festivities (Engle), 27: Cicero 
as Semanticist (Woodworth), 72: Classics 
and the War, The (Mann and Others). 
1; Classics and War Aims in Secondary 
Education, The (Snowden). 33; Classics 
for the Professional Man (Lund), 65: 
Classics Today. The (Kyne), 47: Com- 
petitions of the American Academy in 
Rome, 35: Daily Headline, The (Coch- 
ran), 36; December 25th, Christmas Day 
(Weston), 25: Demolition Crews (Ger- 
wig), 67; Denver Meeting, The (Cress- 
man), 7: Did the Greeks Have a Word 
for It? (Beach, Ullman), 56: Discipline 
for Disciples (Withers), 52: “‘Dormi, 
Fili. Dormi’’ (Cochran), 27: ‘‘Draft 
Dodgers” (Gerwig), 67: Echoes of 
Sappho (Schoder), 47: Educator Speaks, 
An (Douglass), 21: Farewell to the 
Classics (Ballard), 84; ‘‘Flannelgranhs”’ 
and Picture Boxes (Graves), 55: Food 
Rationing in Ancient Rome, 14: Frances 
E. Sabin. 48, 54: Freedom (Bules), 53: 
“From Daedalus to Doolittle,’ 55: From 
a Tombstone (Meader), 39: From the 
Greek Anthology (Shero), 38, 80: Good 
King Wenceslas (Hurlbut), 30: Greek 
Geometry (Crawford), 36; ’'He Liked 
Guns,” (Hodgman), 4; Hour Book, An 
(Graves), 55; House of Vesta (Gray), 
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73; How to Fall Out of Love, According 
to Ovid (Thompson), 45; Hymn, A 
(Weston), 13; Indianapolis Meeting. The, 
79; “Insignia Are,”’ (Kyne), 55; Inter- 
views (Riley), 36; It Came Upon the 
Midnight Clear (Robertson), 26; Jan- 
uary Program, A (Lawler), 36; ‘Keep 
Fresh” (Engle), 56; Latin Clinics (Nor- 
ris), 3; Latin Does Its Bit (Hill), 3: 
Latin for Nurses (King), 2; Latin for 
the Army (Mann), 79; Latin in America 
Today (Hill), 2; Latin in Postwar Edu- 


FAREWELL TO THE 
CLASSICS 
By CHARLES BALLARD 
Bronxville, New York 
Gather the books and store them all away. 
Our-world is changed: now is the evil day 
Of storm and strife. of savagery and 
pain— 
O how long till the black heav'n clears 
again? 
Farewell, Catullus! Lesbia’s arts no more 
Will charm—your deathless sparrow hop 
the floor. 
And vale, Horace, with your fund of wit 
And matchless epigram—no more of it. 
Gone is great Cicero’s eloquence divine: 
We face a bitterer foe than Catiline. 
No more the youth’s new wonder now 
will move 
At chained Prometheus’ voice, defying 
Jove 
With a dark prophecy—Titan friend of 
man, 
Bold champion, since the rule of Zeus 
began! 
Forget Antigone, and the radiant doom 
That lit her glorious spirit to the tomb; 
And Iphigenia, pledged by a father’s word, 
And by the high gods rescued from the 
sword. 
Lock up the classics, now the ‘‘wise’’ ones 
say— 


But O, we ask, is this the wisest way? 


cation (Agard), 77: Latin Inscription 
from Nineteenth Century America, A 
(Montgomery), 39: Latin Trophy, A 
(Oppelt), 80: League Officers for 1942- 
43, 4; Lover's Wish, A (Shero), 55: 
Lydia (May), 38: Martial XII. 47 
Than Sinning (Bowen), 49; Mouse and 
the Ant, The (Simpson), 30: Mythology 
Goes to War (McDonald), 79; Notes and 
Mote, 9, 31; 41, 52, 62. 75, 79; 
On Making New Words (Beach), 67: 
Our Culture and the Language Bar 
(Withers), 28: Our Job (Clark), 48: 
Passing on the Torch (Ullman), 5: 
Pearled in Cloud (Thomas), 66: Pho- 
tography for the Classicist (Halper), 56: 
(Dettinger), 35; Materials, 9, 22, 31, 
62, 68, 78; Ministry of Greek in Preach- 


ing, The (Waser), 18; ‘‘Morale’’ Song, 
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